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unday, Sentember 23, 2001 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TO ALL WHO SHALL SEE THESE PRESENTS, GREETING: THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AUTHORIZED BY EXECUTIVE ORDER, 24 AUGUST 1962 HAS AWARDED 


THE BRONZE STAR MEDAL 


TO SERGEANT FIRST CLASS HARRY J. FISHER 
FOR meritorious service in connection with military operations against.a 


hostile force in the Republic of Vietnam from 3 October 1967 to 
28 August 1968. 


GIVEN UNDER MY HAND‘IN THE CITY OF WASHINGTON 
This 12% day of SEPTEMBER 2006 
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._MEMORIES by Carolyn Rhodes Artz. 3 
Ernie Teft and my brother ahve encouraged me to wrRs port-oF rw fami 
history. I never did - but here is one of the stories passed down. It isn't 
particularly about Bellingham, but by it I hope you can see pride in family heritage. 
There were many more stories given on Sunday afternoon rides: 
..this field was part of the Boston Post Road 
"..1 saw Helen Keller once on the trolley when she had lived in Sheldonville 
... The concrete pillars up by the old Ballou Meeting house were never used 
because Astor died on the Titanic 
... The Rhodes’ knew bootmakers from Medway named Adams. He went West 
leaving his wife and 6 kids, and became known as Grizzley Adams. His wife 
joined him years later with Barnum Bailey's Circus and was by his side when 
he died of 
... The boys took a skull from the holding tomb, painted it red and took it to schoo! 
as a sdlence project (I'm not sire If that was true but hearing otter stories Ft 
probably was!) 
_.Gypsies camped by the Resevoir on Lake Street and challenged local boys to 
fight (they usually lost) 


On anc ce pes spentestes poeta Daas ea et amas Hope you enjoy 
my story. 
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STORIES ARE TOLD — RHODES of LOCUST STREET 


My father was old from the time I knew him. On cold winter nights he’d sit on his 
hassock by the kerosene stove and start, “When I was a boy...”. Then he’d go back in time 
to WWII, Amelia Earhart, the Wright Bros, the Ballou Meeting house and Titanic — his 
stories were endless. By far, my favorite was of Great Grandfather and his trip to 
California on The Golden City. This would take me back to 1870. Then I would go into the 
attic and scrounge for memorabilia: housekeeping receipts dated 1872, old dog licenses, 
receipts from boot-making, links for chain purses, and even The Memoirs of General 
Sherman. It’s all gone now, but not the stories. 


Great Grandfather, Eugene N. Rhodes, was the son of John Rhodes and 
Harriet Cook of Lake Street. He had brothers who started Bellingham Lumber, and the 
family prospered and did well. Eugene paid a fee to his parents for emancipation with the 
intent of enlisting to serve in the Civil War, but the war ended. Like his father, he was a 
skilled boot maker. Being single, he was inclined to adventure, so he decided to take his 
trade to California. 


The trip out was fairly uneventful. He traveled down the coast to Panama on one of 
the many side-wheel steamers, then crossed the isthmus by rail. These were wooden rails 
topped with leather that coyotes and other jungle animals gnawed. The train made many 
stops, and all able bodied men were expected to help with repairs. On the western side of 
the isthmus connection was made with a north bound ship for San Francisco. 


Gold Rush days of the 1850’s were pretty well replaced by industry as California 
towns developed. Eugene had difficulties establishing his business because union laws 
prohibited him from using his pegging machine, a crucial piece of equipment. He decided 
to return home and booked passage on The Golden City to Panama. 


The Golden City was a 341 ft. side-wheel steamer built by William H. Webb of N.Y. 
in 1862. Owned by The Pacific Mail Steamship Company, she ran from the Orient to 
San Francisco and Panama carrying goods from China, silks from Japan, spices and food 
cargo. On this trip she also carried gold bullion for the House of Rothschild in England. 


Along the coast of Baja California is Point Lazaro of Marguerita Bay. It is 
notorious for its ship skeletons caused by sudden storms rolling off the Pacific. However, 
February 10, 1872 was expected to be a good day as had been the day before. Although an 
early morning fog had rolled in, it was totally unexpected when the ship hit a sand bar. In 
an effort to release her, the Captain ordered her to reverse. In effect it drove her in deeper 
and they were grounded. All efforts then switched to getting ashore safely. 


In the 1800’s ship wrecks were almost like car accidents: you only heard of the 
disastrous ones in which many people were killed. Others were listed by the shipping lines 
as zero lives lost by counting the number of lives leaving the ship. Records indicate zero 
lives lost for The Golden City but stories and tales reveal suffering in the desert, a lunatic 
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jumping overboard after being rescued, and very disgruntled passengers who wished to sue 
the Captain rather than thank him for bringing them to safety. Provisions had been left on 
the beach for stragglers, indicating that not all passengers were rescued. 


When ashore you would think that immediate plans for survival would be of 
primary importance: No, the crew was directed to rescue Rothschild’s gold and hide it in 
the desert! Next, steps were taken to partition off a place for the Captain for his own 
protection — the rest of the beach was left for the passengers. Fourteen men did take a life 
boat in anticipation of flagging The Colorado which had sailed from Panama and was 
expected to pass any day. 


The Golden City would break up quickly. Goods and other cargo were expected to 
wash ashore, and the passengers accepted this as free for the taking. Barrels of liquor 
washed ashore and according to The New York Times the crew was ordered to destroy it all 
for fear of rebellion and bloodshed. Men were using their hats as drinking bowls! Another 
legend from the Baja is of Sullivan’s ghost. In an altercation with the crew in regard to 
drinking, a very intoxicated Sullivan was speared. They say his ghost still walks the beach. 


The Golden City crew did contact The Colorado, but she could not harbor any safer 
than 10 miles north in the bay. The passengers could follow the beach and The Colorado 
would assist in all ways possible. Directions were not clearly given and many walked north 
over the desert — some getting lost. Eugene, among the steerage passengers, probably took 
this long route. They had been rationed 1 biscuit and 2 cups of water per day. He told of 
finding a jug of water and sharing with a woman who was being carried on a litter. 
Another passenger from Vermont vehemently pulled splinters from his feet and wished his 
sister was there because she loved cacti! 


The New York Times gives a complete account of what happened, and I’m sure there 
were follow-up articles. 


Eugene Rhodes returned to San Francisco and then came back East via the new 
transcontinental railroad. He married Annie Damon of New Hampshire in 1872 and 
settled on Locust Street. They only had one child, John Rhodes. John Rhodes had two 
sons the eldest being Eugene Rhodes II and three daughters. Eugene Rhodes I had three 
sons and three daughters, the eldest being John. John had three sons and four daughters, 
the eldest being Eugene III and youngest Brian Rhodes of Locust Street. 


I am a daughter of Eugene Rhodes II. The New England roots do not dissipate and 
I can smell the difference in New England air and feel the coolness of her trees and dirt. 
My husband has a Pennsylvania Deutsch heritage- his mother only started speaking 
English when she started school. With my children you mix the English and German 


heritage. Along with it come even more stories and legends. 


John Milton Thayer 


Pre Civil War 

John Milton Thayer was born on January 
24" 1820 in Bellingham MA. He at- 
tended and later taught in the local 
school, at the time, before attending 
Brown University in Providence R.I. He 
studied law and had his own practice in 
Worcester. He and served as a lieutenant 
in the local militia before moving west 
with his family. 

Thayer and his family settled in Ne- 
braska in 1854. He quickly associated 
himself with the Republican Party and 
started participating in politics while 
owning a sizable farm. Thayer also be- 
came the Major General of the territory 
militia and made a name for himself as 
an Indian fighter during his encounters 
with the local Pawnee Indian tribes. In 
the political arena, Thayer served as a 
delegate to the convention that organized 
the Republican Party in the territory and 
was elected to the Nebraska Territorial 
Legislature in 1860-61. 


Civil War 


In 1860, with the outbreak of the Ameri- 
can Civil War, Thayer wrote a letter to 
the then Secretary of War, Simon Cam- 
eron, to ask permission to raise a regi- 
ment in Nebraska in response to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for volunteers. 

Thayer resigned his position in the 
local government and became a Colonel 
of the 1 Nebraska infantry. He spent the 
entire war fighting in the western thea- 
ter, near the Mississippi River. 

Thayer commanded a brigade under 
Lewis “Lew” Wallece in the battles of 
Fort Donelson and Shiloh. He was pro- 
moted to Brigadier General in October 
1862 and led a brigade under the XV 
corps, which saw action in the battles of 


Chickasaw Bayou, Fort Hindman and 
the siege of Vicksburg. 

He was then assigned to the cavalry 
and commanded the district of the fron- 
tier with his headquarters in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. Actions that Thayer was in- 
volved in during this time were an expe- 
dition into Canada, notably the Battle of 
Paririe D’ Ane. 

At the battle of Jenkins Ferry, Thayer 
commanded the rearguard of Fredrick 
Steele’s force and held off confederate 
forces for four hours before the confed- 
erate army was forced to disengage, al- 
lowing Steeles army to retreat to safety. 

In early 1865, he was relieved of his 
command of Fort Smith and sent to a 
smaller post with a regiment of cavalry 
and a single artillery battery. 


Post Civil War 

After being discharged, Thayer was a 
member of the state constitutional con- 
vention in 1866 and later became one of 
the first two senators of Nebraska once it 
achieved statehood. He served until 1871 
when he failed to get reelected. 

Thayer was appointed by President 

Ulysses S. Grant as Wyoming Territory 
Governor in early 1875 and served until 
May 29, 1878 when he returned to Ne- 
braska to resume his legal career. 
He later served as governor of Nebraska 
for two full terms and part of a third 
(1877-1891), but the results were con- 
tested and he was shown to have lost to 
James E. Boyd. After the dispute, he re- 
tired from public life and followed liter- 
ary pursuits. 

He later died in Lincoln, Nebraska 
and was buried in Wyuka Cemetery. 
Thayer County in Nebraska was named 
after him. 


Franco T. 


| Had a Dream 
By Savannah P. (A Cat) 


| had a dream the other night 
When the moon was shining bright 
A dream that gave me true insight 
And made my whole world turn upright! 


| had a horse that | could ride! 
Around the yard with so much pride! 

With whip and lasso by my side 

And cowboy hat securely tied. 


| practiced riding every day 
And lassoed everything in my way! 
Twirled my whip with each body sway 
Making rainbows of each sun ray. 


And then | saw that handsome cat 
The one that called me ugly and fat 
Prancing around with his artful act 
ignoring me with magnificent tact! 


Riding up, | lassoed him tight 
Twirling my whip to give him a fright 
But his eyes twinkled at the sight 
Though | tried to look mean with all my might! 


And | thought to myself — this is a trap 
But | really did not give it a rap 

For he looked like he was taking a nap 

And any minute the trap would snap! 


| got off my horse and nibbled his ear! 
Twas soft and velvety and somehow dear 
The lasso fell off, my hat slipped to the rear 
And then he kissed me!! And oh my dear 
My heart just skipped right out of here!!! 


| woke up very happily 


gee: RibE dj ee 7 39° | This is what was meant to be 
vee I 2 il | Oe te Though he still teases, It’s plain to see 


| love him and he loves me. 


SORRY py 


FRIED FLOUNDER. ae 2» 65° 


Written by Susan Estes Sobolewski 


CALIFORNIA FIRST OF THE SEASON 


~ Navel Oranges 4.69" 
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This is the way we wash our clothes, 

Wash our clothes, wash our clothes. 

This is the way we wash our clothes, 
So early Monday morning. 


Have you been to the brook lately to beat your 
clothes on a rock after soaking them in the wa- 
ter? 


Have you made your soap, heated the water, 
and carried the water to a wooden wash tub 
(1), so you could use your 1797 invention - the 
scrub board (2) - to scrub your clothes? Then 
did you rinse them in a second wooden tub full 
of hot water and remove the hot clothes with 
a stick (3)? 


Have you put your water, soap, and clothes in 
a tub, so that you could use your hand agitator 
(4) to move the clothes around to wash them? 
Next, have you used the hand cranked wring- 
ers {rollers)(5) to squeeze the soap and water 
out of the clothes? Finally, have you rinsed 
your clothes in a second tub and then wrung 
them out again? 


Or is the following more to your liking? 
When electricity became more common, the 


first electric washing machine was invented in 
1908. 


Many of us grew up using a washing machine 
with a tub and with an agitator inside which 
was turned by electricity (6). 


The operator of the washer needed to be near 
an outlet and near a sink. A hose was hooked 
to a faucet to fill the tub with water. Then the 
soap was added. The cord was plugged into an 
electrical outlet, the clothes were added to the 
tub, and a switch turned the electricity on. 
This caused the agitator to move back and 
forth to wash the clothes. 


After the clothes were washed, they were fed 
through the moving wringer (rollers). The 
wringer squeezed the soap and water out. 


The clothes fell from the wringer into a set tub 
of rinse water, where bluing (a whitener) may 
have been added. The person doing the wash- 
ing rinsed the clothes in the cold water. The 
wringer was turned. Then the clothes were 
put through the wringer again to get the wa- 
ter out. The clothes fell: into a clothes basket. 
They were ready for hanging outdoors — in hot 
or cold weather. : 


Later, washing machine models were available 
with a second tub attached to the washing tub 
for rinsing (7).. 


Does doing your wash today seem easier now? 


Con’t on pages 8 and 9 


Rinso White, Rinso Blue — happy little wash day Borax — twenty mule team 
Cheer — It’s new! It’s blue! 


to you! 
Fels-Naptha — The Golden Bar with the clean 


Tide’s in, Dirt’s out! 


Oxydol washes so white even your biggest naptha odor! 
wash becomes clean! 
Duz does everything!. fresh! 
Ivory is 99 44/100 percent pure soap! 


Arm and Hammer — Powerfully clean, Naturally 
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YES, “dirty” days has September. It’s 
the “washingest”’ time of the year... 
the best time to get a new Easy Spindrier 
with Automatic Spin-rinse! 


Two tubs work at once to do a week’s 
wash in less’ than an hour! One tub 
washes while the other double-rinses, 
then spins clothes 25% drier than a 
wringer. Clothes dry faster .., need less: 
time on the line! 

Save on Easy’s low first cost! Save clean- 
ing bills by doing draperies and slip- 
covers at home! Get your Easy now on 
record low Easy terms! 

Easy Washing Machine Corporation, 
Syracuse 1, New York. 


REFRESH YOUR MEMORY! VISIT THE BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL MUSEUM! 
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GRANDMA 
Author unknown 
What on earth 
can a grandma be for? 
She is older than dirt, 
with one foot out the door. 
And what can she know 
about living today, 
When nothing is done 
In her old fashioned way? 
Oh, sure, she means well 
and you love her a lot, 
But in the terms of real life, 
what's an old grandma got? 
Well, listen, my buddy, 
you might be surprised 
To find your grandma’s 
a youngster in disguise 
She still has her dreams 
and her values intact 
She’s just a bit wiser 
yes, sir, that’s a fact 
Experience has put 
a few lines on her face, 
And that’s how she knows 
what it is like in your place. 
| know this idea may seem 
baffling and new, 


But know what? Your grandma’s - 


“been there, done that” too. 
So when your young life 

isn’t going as planned. 
Talk to your grandma 

she’ll sure understand. 
She’s got lots of love 

and good counsel to give, 
And she’[l be on your side 

for as long as you live. 

Submitted by Mary G. 


ae 


1910 This carly Rambler touring car managed nicely even under the 354- 
pound bulk of President William Howard Taft (at left, in back seat). 


19 ] gy} The first Nash {above), successor to the old Rambler line. 


Rannecoeercetesbenssdtninnnioodcnebenaomitittal a eninanrennnrntniemanninnteten snnapnsonnis Anni nner tet eet 


yer) 


1926 This five-passenger Nash touring car had a 121-inch wheelbase and cost R175, 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NASH 


Nash Motors was successful 
in the early years of the au- 
tomobile by selling middle 
class cars to middle class 
people. 


1916 - Charles Nash, former 
1937 Babe Ruth helped publics this Nash Ambassador. Price: $945. General Motors President, 

PR er Fie 2 founded Nash when he pur- 
‘chased the Rambler Compa- 
ny from Thomas Jeffery. 


1950 For its entry into the smull-car field, Nash revived the historic Rambler name. 


% 


1937 — Nash renamed the 
Company “Nash Kelvinator” 
when Nash purchased con- 
trolling interest in the Kel- 
vinator Company. Kelvina- 
tor was a leading refrigera- 
tor and cooling company. 


1950’s — In order to stay 

competitive with the big 3 

auto makers, Nash merged 

2 - . with Hudson and was known 

FOSO Cetie hoon: : TO as American Motors Com- 
¢ Rambler American, Ronmney’s latest challenge to big-car makers. ‘ pany (AMC). 


1980- AMC purchased Kaiser 
Jeep (a descendant of Willys 
Overland). Soon after, AMC 
became a partner of the 
French Renault. 

1987 — Chrysler bought the 
AMC business. Only the 
Jeep name remains today. 


CHEESE BUNNY ON T@AST (50 servings 


< 


. Butter L cup 3 Boiling Water 23 4 39 ‘ 
Butt > juarts 

~ Flour & cups . & Evaporated Milk ge Giarte 26 by 9. . 
Salt 3 tablespoons & Cheese, grated 2 pounds b | 


Pepper 1/4 teaspoon 3/¢ 


Melt fat, sdd flour, salt and pepper and 
Do not allow flour to brown. Add water ane bet) RIT akeeet Caan 
thick, stirring constantly. Add milk and cook ten minutes. Add ey 
grated cheese only long enough to milt before serving (15 minutes ie * 
Serve on taost, about a quarter of a cup to each child... | vy 


SCALLOPED EGGS (50 servings) 


= (dO BOLTad. 4. d07en. 1 L tablespoon — 
Milk . | 4 quarts... _eaner i Bopha 
apt } 3/4 cup Bread crunibs 4. cups, muxed with . 
Flour to 2 sup Butter i “1% cups Hf 


ee hard cooked anes bu placing in hot wate: ie 
eges are room temperature ) and simmering a 20 minutes x (be gare 

hour. Past cooking makes eggs tough. Prepare cream sauce of flour,~ 
lard, milk, salt and pepper. Put layer of cream sauce in buttered | 
baking dish, cover with layer of diced hsrd cooked eggs. Add 1 layer a 
of cream sauce. Cover with pabtered erumbs. Bake at 375 degrees till ~ 


1 went to the Community Building for lunch. The 
Building and eat their lunch 
12 and 13 were 


The children attending the South Schoo 
children could either go home for lunch or go to the Community 
brought from home or buy a hot lunch for 5 cents per day. The recipes on page 


probably used for the students as well as the community. 


12 Con’t on page 13 


AMERICAN CHOP SUEY 


100 Servings 
Butter 1 pounds 
Ground Beef 16 pounds 
Diced celery and leaves 12 cups 
Onions, ground 4 cups 
Water 8 cups 
Stewed tomatoes (canned) 6 quarts 
Noodles or macaroni . 6 pounds 
Salt 4 tablespoons 


Cook noodles or macaroni in salted water until tender, (about 20 minutes). Water 
should be boiling. Drain. 

Butter 

Add meat and cook till brown. 

Add onions, celery, and water and cook 10-15 minutes (until tender). 

Add tomatoes and salt and heat thoroughly. 

Add cooked macaroni or noodles, heat and serve. 


i a gli 


Variation: Celery may be omitted. 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 


50 Servings 
Eggs 4 dozen 
Milk 5 cups 
Salt 4 tablespoons 
Butter 1 pound 


Prepare beaten eggs slightly. Add milk and seasonings and melted butter. 

Cook in top of double boiler at simmering point since eggs should never be cooked to fast. 
Prepare at last possible moment since eggs get watery on standing. Cook in no larger quantity 
than 50 servings and allow from three quarters to an hour for cooking. 


“You will never get out of pot or pan anything fundamentally better than what went into it. 


Cooking is not alchemy; there is no magic in the pot.” 
Martha McCullock-Williams (1913) 
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AMATEUR THESPIANS ... at Beilingham High will pre- 
sent “The Mad Hatters’ at the school auditorium to- 
-night. Seated, left to right, Beatrice Remillard, Freda % 
a... Schafer, Howard Crooks, Shirley ‘Cowen. Standing, Carl- { 
. ton-Patrick, Joan Veyett,. Henry’ Evers, Cliff Stead, 
Patricia McMahon, Muriel Perreault, Janet-Marie Fitz- § 
‘gerdid.and Joyce Wilson. -« + et ie 


‘Boy! These cranberries are great! I wonder 
* Y gr . 
if we could find something to go with them?” 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PO 


MAIL BOX NEWS 


Dear Crimpville Comments, 

Donation enclosed in appreciation of receiving 
each issue. Being a member of the class of ’41, 
| look for familiar names and am pleased to see 
June Hall Merrick listed frequently as a con- 
tributor. We enjoyed a friendship way back 
when. | 

Ruth Dore Sweezy 


LAST ISSUE 


We have found out the names of the girls who 
appeared in the picture on the back page of 
the last issue. It is a picture of the 1934 eighth 
grade graduating class. They later attended 
high school in a neighboring town because Bel- 
lingham had no high school at the time. 


Left to Right: Laura Southwick, Irene Pouliot, 
Lillian Binks, Edith Bates, Pauline DiPetro, Olga 
Petroski, Phyllis Hughes. 


The name of the boy in the B.H.S. Class of ’61 
whose name did not appear is: ALBERT ALLARD 


TONGUE TWISTERS OF THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
A big black bug bit a big black bear. 
Six long, slim, sleek, slender saplings 


Bring a bit of buttered bran bread. 


DEATHS 


Sylvia Armour 
Jeannette C. Ballas 
Judith Bliss 
Francis X. Costello 
JoAnn J. Elzy 
Eleanor Fallon 
Anna Gaboury 
George E. Gibsob, Jr. 
June Hill 
Glen Koulopoulas 
Frank Mittan 
Eleanor L. Ranieri 
Pamela Farris Riley 
Rosamond (Burr) Staples 


DONATIONS 


Lucille L. Cote 
Mary Gregoire 
Robert and Janet Hendrickson 
Drew and Peg Palmer 
T & J Heating 
Ruth (Penny) Sweezy 


In memory of Ernie 
Theresa Camelli 


REMINDER 


Some repairs are under way in the Museum 
basement but the museum is still open the 
first Sunday of each month from 1:00 P. M. 
until 4:00 P.M. Come see the many items on 
display. 


Past issues of the Crimpville Comments are 
available on the days the Museum is open. 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE MEMBERS OF ST. BLAISE CHURCH 
AS THEY CELEBRATE ITS 50" ANNIVERSARY 


wad 


left, assists Richard Cardinal 


f St. Blaise Church, Bellingham, . 
(Daily News Photo by Joe Lang) 4 


Rev. Joseph Mahoney, pastor 0 
Cushing in laying cornerstone to the new church, 


